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19 Decemb2r 1938: 


MEMORANDUM FOR: Senior Review Pane] Members 
FROM: Director of Central Intelligence 


SUBJECT: Report on a Study of Intelligence Judgments 
Preceding Significant Historical Failures: 
The Hazards of Single-Outcome Forecastinc 


1}. I compliment you on your study of intelligence judgments preceding 
significant historical failures. I think that the broad perspective you 
provided in your identification of single-outcome forecast:ng as the root 
of the problem is right on the nose. 


2. However, you have done such a good job and develoved so much 
background that I am asking you to go a little further by focusirg in on 
specific turning paints within some of the episodes with wach you dealt 
broadly and determine whether we saw what was happening and where it could 
lead, whether we raised the question, whether we speculated on a'ternative 
possibility and what that speculation might have been, whether there was any 
evidence indicating the actual eventuality, where we missed it, what we 
should have looked for. For example, you provided an assessment cf overal} 
problems on Vietnam. What I would like to see added to that is a focus or 
the specific judgments made at turning points, the evidence and analysis 
provided at a critical point in time or on a specific development which 
actually occurred--could it have been foreseen--what evidence was there, 
what should have been looked for, which speculations in retrospect were 
reasonable and were they put forward? 


3. For example, when North Vietnam launched its offensive in 1975, 
did we think they were going to Saigon or did we tell ourselves they had 
limited objectives? In the latter point was the speculation ever raised? 
When did the evidence of the ultimate objective accumulate? 


ILLEGIB 


4. Similarly, did we speculate the Soviets were goi7g to control 
Afghanistan, that the Shah was finished and what the alternative outcomes 
might be, what the alternatives to Somoza might be? Menges did a study 
on Cuba and Nicaragua which addressed some of these questions. 


5. To see whether you can do what I am now asking, I suggest 
concentrating on the decision in North Vietnam to go for Saigon, the decision 
of the Soviets to take control of Afghanistan, and perhaps the decision of 
the North to intervene in South Vietnam. We'll wait on Cuba and Nicaragua 
until we see how much help is available from the Mences exercis?. 
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6. In the meantime, I'd like to see drafts of the aborted 19/8 estimate 
on Iran, aS well as NIE 63-754 published on 22 November 1954, which you cite 
as a model of clear, concise estimation. 


7. On page 4 of Tab B on the likelihood of all-out Soviet support of 


Hanoi, I present these questions relevant to the further analysis for which 
I am now asking: 


-- Was there not a significant escalation of Soviet support 
subsequent to 1965? 


-- When did USSR become the primary supplier? 


-- What were we saying about them from 196% to 13/5? 


(2 


Willian J. Casey 
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THE LIKELIHOOD OF NORTH VIETNAM INTERVENTION iN SUUIH VIETNAM 


The emergence of Ho Chi Minh as the leader of the Vietnamese 
Nationalist movement began in obscure maneuverin4ys Dd} 
revolutionary Vietnamese groups at least as early as the 1920s if 
not before. 


In the broad objectives of these disparate grouvs, TL Was 
always a cardinal tenet that the Vietnanese shculd one day be 
unified under their own government and that they wouid secure 4a 
position of primacy over the other peoples of :outheast Asia. 


Therefore, there was never any substantia confusion within 
the Intelligence Community with respect to the «ims of the Lao 
Dong (Communist) party that it intended one da~ to control all of 
Vietnam. What was in dispute was the party's ibility to 
accomplish these objectives and the degree to ahicn ene North 
Vietnamese were acting as agents of the worid “ommur ist movement. 


Vietnam is second in importance only to tye soviet Union as 
reflected by the number of SNIEs and NIES whicn have been 
published on its activities. At least 34 “1Es and 21 SHIFS are 
listed since the first, NIE 5, was published in 195°, 


Vietnam was an important factor in a are numser of 
ancillary intelligence documents in which ‘he primary focus was 
on China, Laos, Cambodia, South East Asia, ete. 


NIE 5 was remarkably prescient, if sover rg. ine paper 
questioned whether the French had the will to remain, speculated 
that the Chinese might already have intervened, acknowledged that 
Viet Minh capabilities were growing faster than the French, that 
the Viet Minh could probably drive the French out ef North 
Vietnam within six to nine months and finelly concluded that 
"control of the Viet Minh would eventual ly entail Communist 
control of all Mainland Southeast Asia in the ebserce of 
effective Western assistance to other courtrias in the area." 


If Ho Chi Minh always intended to reunity Vietnam and its 
peoples under his leadership, he neverthe!iess ‘as a realist. 
After losing his initial grab for complet ceetr ob Te Ages. OF 
1945, he began methodically to pursue [tne pe eta. WUC hg Dy 
securing a series of intermediate abjecti-ves. 


His initial reverse was dealt by the Brotish beneral Gracie 
who was instructed to disarm the Japanese sorth of the t/tn 
parallel while the Chinese Nationalists perfermed the same task 
north of the parallel. 
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way. The Viet Cong hard core had risen DPBEROO2ZEBROR 11001 0QAP SA +h 
several thousana additional supporters. Half the eree south and 
southwest and several areas northwest of Saigun were under 
extensive control of the Communists. The paper suygested that 
with continued high levels of Us aid and effective °VN efforts, 
the Viet Cong control of large areas could be reduced. fhe pape* 
speculated that the death of Diem could provide the Comrunists 
with an opportunity to seize control of the governnent. 


In 1961 SNIE 53-2-61 traced the infiltrat >on route. for men 
and supplies and analyzed Viet Cong operations. Viet Cong 
strength was estimated at 16,900 despite recen- losses of 1,200. 


In April 1965 SNIE 53-65 was published just prior to our 

major escalation with the introduction of US ground forces. This 

document concluded that Communist progress had been blunted and 

that the situation was improving. The paper consideresa it 

unlikely that in yiew of open US commitment, the North Vietnamese p A 
regime would either resort to direct military attack oO” would 

antroduce overt North Vietnamese military units into tre south. fade 
The paper stated the Viet Cong could be container militarily and fc — 
progress could be made in expanding the area yf gcovernnent pote 
control. However 4 note of caution was included admitting that 


the course of the war could not be predicted witn any confidence op Sheba 
and that the capacity of the government to embar< on required 


measures was questionable. 
os 
In reviewing the mass of documents prod.cec »y tie 
Intelligence Community, although not immure ‘g the fads that Q, ure 
seized the US Government from 


Lime to time, ~hev nevertheless 
stand up quite well. ee! 
It might be fair to say, mowever, that ~ 


the pubitcations of 
the Intelligence Conmunity did not prevent 


ES poaiicymakers from Wen fhe 
reaching several erroneous judgments. n 
US policymakers overestimatea the deterrent value of Foes 

successive incremental escalations 


of the application of force in Nia. ! 
lize South Vietnam. _ pyapaeny Come 

dad an bape: 
US policymakers underestimated the rescurce®fulness of the 


North Vietnamese in their ability to adjust to the new level of 
conflict after we had raised the ante. 


our efforts to stabi 


The Intelligence Community disagreed on two issues. One, ute 
the quantity of supplies entering South Vietnan b 
€ Si 


sea through wrest 
the Q kville, between 1967 and 1970, and second, the (Chew 
strength_of the Viet Cong forces within South Vietnam prior to 


the Tet offensive of January 1968. ay 


Lye 
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THE LIKELIHOOD OF ALL-OUT SOVIET SUPPORT OF HANOL 


From 1945 to 1950 the Soviet Union seems to have been 


preoccupied with problems closer to home and to dave paid little 
attention to the events in Vietnam. 


However, Chinese Nationalist assistance ana support began 
during the war years and was designed to tie down Japanese 
imperial forces which would otherwise have been available to 
increase the pressure on the Chinese forces further north. 


With the victory of the Chinese Communists over tne Chinese 
Nationalists in 1949, Ho Chi Minh found fraternal support from 
his Communist neighbors to the north. What arms and equipment 
were available to the Viet Minh from the days ot World War [1 
through the early 1950s appear to nave been captured from the 


Japanese or the French, or were items supplied by the Chinese of 
Chinese manufacture. 


It was not until January 1950 that Ho Chi “inh courneyed to 
Moscow and signed a pact with the Soviet Union. Soviet arms 
began arriving about a year later. It would sean that the Soviet 
Union initially acted as a backup supplier. Basic North 
Vietnamese requirements continued to be satisfied by the Chinese 
Communists. However, as the level and the complexity of the 
conflict escalated and more sophisticated weapons systems were 
required to cope with the challenge of the iS supported South, 
the Soviet Union made available its arsenal of weajorry and 
equipment. B8y 1965 the USSR had assumed the responsibility for 
providing from 79 to 95 percent of the military aid received by 
Hanoi. This included SAMs, AA guns, aircratt, trucks, radar jet 
fuel, etc. China continued to supply some of the simpler weapons 


for the infantry, some ammunition, a few aivcreft ani 


some 
trucks. 


Although some of our estimates speculated about the problems 
created for North Vietnam by the Sino-Soviet sy:it, the 
conclusion was consistently drawn that though che rupture posec 
difficult dilemmas, North Vietnam would continue to receive 
needed support from both of its Communist allies. tvents bear 
witness that the Chinese and the Soviets, whatever their 


differences, responded adequately to the needs of the North 
Vietnamese, 


As each South Vietnamese or US threat developed and was 
recognized, the North Vietnamese set about developing an 
effective response. Tactics, techniques, and equipment as 
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necessary were brought together; troops were trained and fielded 
expeditiously. 


The Chinese provided troops to maintain the raii 
entering Vietnam from’China and the Soviets initiate 
to maintain-a steady flow of essential suppiies. The frequency 
and momentum of North Vietnamese operations was a furction, more 
of the capability to move supplies down the Ho Chi Minh trail, 
than the availability of this material in Hanoi. 


lines 
a sea lift 


It is difficult to fault the Intelligence Community for 
their performance in predicting the level and character of Soviet 
support. NIE 63-7-54, published 23 November 1654, is a model of, 
clear, cont?se estimation. It laid out succinctly the broad 
outlines of the strategy which the North Vietnamese pursued ie tomas 
relentlessly until their finai victory. 


OZR 


NIE 63.1-55, published on the 19th cf July 1955, concluded 
that the Sino-Soviet Bloc would aimost certainiy provide 
sufficient economic and technical assistance t- meet minimum 
requirements. The estimate noted that the North Vietnamese 
regular army had been receiving new and heavier military 
equipment from Communist China. The NIE specified tnat East 
Germany, Poland, and the Soviet Union had promised to send needed 
equipment, machinery, and technicians to train horth Vietnamese 


personnel. The USSR had negotiated with Burma for supplies of 
rice. 


NIE 63-56, published in July 1956, detailec Bloc grants to 
North Vietnam. It was estimated that China had contributed 
$300,000,000 and the USSR $100,000,000. 


NIE 63.2-57, published in May 1957, descr-bed the developing 
complexity of the North Vietnamese armed forces which by this 
time included a 268,000 man army, a@ small navy which was 
considered a maritime adjunct of the army, and & quasi air 
force. The estimate admitted it had little in“ormation on either 
the number of advisors or the current ext nt o° 
Soviet) military assistance to North Vietnan. 


Chinese (or 


By 1959 the Community concluded that North 
bolstered by over $500,000,000 worth of Bloc a-d. China had 
supplied 55 percent, USSR 39 Percent, and the vest came from the 
satellites. Military aid was in addition to that arount of 
economic support. The paper stated that military aid, in 
violation of the Geneva Agreements, was being -eceivec from the 
Bloc but precise information on types and anounts was not 


available. The estimate speculated that "In tne event of large 


Vietnam had been 
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Khrushchev. The paper continues: "We believe the USSR now hopes 
to rebuild influence in Hanoi and to deter the LS from expanding 
the scope of hostilities. To this end the Soviets would probably 
increase their military and economic assistance to North Vietnam 
to include additional air defense equipment and perhaps jet 
fighters and surface-to-air missiles. They wouic probably also 
offer a full line of equipment for use in insurcency and 
subversion. The paper doubted the Soviets woulc undertake the 
military defense of North Vietnam or run verv hich risks to 


protect it." Again the Community estimate corresponded with the 
events as they unfolded in the months ahead. 


General Bruce Palmer in his review of inte ‘igence 
performance in South East Asia cites one logist:c« dispute in 
which the CIA appears to have committed a signi-icant 
misjudgment. MOuring the years 1967-1970, CIA Seriously 
underestimated the volume of supplies entering 3s1hanoukville by 


sea and moving overland to the Vietnamese Commurist forces in ll, 
TIT, and IV corps zones. 


With this exception, a review of the primary documents 
published by the Intelligence Community from 1959-19°4 indicates 
a good grasp of the sources and quantity of assistance to the 
North Vietnamese. The growing role played by the USSR in 
providing weapons and supplies is well covered. £stimates in 


general realistically estimated the degree and exten of Soviet 
Support. 
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TRAN, 


In the 1960s and '70s, US policy in the Miccle East was 
closely tied to Iran and particularly to its ruver. Successive 
Presidents visited and entertained the Shah, US investment and 


exports of goods and services flowed to Iran. te US looked upon 
Iran as a bastion of military strength and poli'-cai stability, 
and encouraged it to spread its influence bevon' ifs vorders. In 
1978-79 the entire structure collapsed, and t hy ap subsequent 
years faced humiliation, insult, and vituperatiree Cuicy trom a 
Moslem cleric who had replaced the Shah as ruler. Te what extent 
was the Shah's fall predictable, and what dit ta: Us intelligence 
Community have to say in advance about the ‘nan’ prespects? 
Despite a track record of continually ¢extorsiveo and 
intensive NIEs, SNIES, from 1951 throuch 19/75 (27 aoea3s in 
inventory, rate approximately one per year}, trere is nothing 
whatsover listed for the five years followirg Vay 1975, when NIE 


34-1-75 appeared. It is a comprehensive any belanced dviece of 
work, duly coordinated in the Community, ani representing the 
best expertise available on Iran, both with>n the Corumunity and 
in the academic world. It is perfectly consistent with 
conventional wisdom of the day. it says in effect tnat the 
monarchy is strong, unlikely to ailow popular tarticipation in 
government, determined to push its modernizaticn plans, expand 
its military power and foreign relations influence, and likely to 


produce strains in the US relationship arising fron Iranian 
national assertiveness. 


The NIE concedes that the chief weakness seen in Iran is 
that too much depends on the Shah himself and “hat his death 
could release forces of instability. In the discussion (paras. 
16-20) there is treatment of the religious opposition, 
intellectual dissent, and terrorism, and a for2cast that domestic 
strains will grow, although there is "little prospect during the 
next few years for a serious challenge to the Shah's total 
control .. ." (There was dissent from US Air torce 
Intelligence, which felt the estimate overstated the extent and 
significance of dissent.) Hindsight would cali this a reasonable 
estimate in standard terms; what was missirg Was a worst case 
conjecture on the prospect of a successful Ofresition, 


Following this estimate, there was “othir a ir -76 or 197? 
:) 


in the Community process, followed by ore 1AM 25 39 ", There was 
an abortive N ; Or 1978, but both ng was 9 otucted. 
eae i —_ ee 
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